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every miner carried behind his ear and used for
poking up his lamp-wick.
This study and the ease with which he learned
to express himself were soon to provide him with
an alternative occupation to coal-mining. Prob-
ably he would have made a change of his own
free will. He could have gone to Glasgow Uni-
versity, if a plan formed by some well-wishers had
matured. They proposed to club together and
pay his fees. He shook his head. He had seen
young fellows who went to college lose touch with
their own folks and gain little of value. Also he
preferred to earn his own living. As it happened,
he was forced to find fresh employment. His
ready tongue, his fluent pen, his fearlessness, had
made him a leader among his work-mates. It
was not so much that he took the lead as that they
pushed him to the front. He was asked to take
the chair at meetings called to discuss grievances.
He was a ready spokesman when deputations
interviewed mine managers. So he became a
marked man-a man considered dangerous, as
one who was " putting ideas into the men's
heads."
As far as he did this, they were not very exigent
ideas. He wanted a living wage for miners, many
of whom were then getting in Scotland as little
as fifteen shillings a week. Robert Smillie, one
of Hardie's friends from boyhood, has told that
even in " good times" colliers worked twelve
hours a day for three-and-sixpence. Hardie
wanted a higher wage and a shorter day. He